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Picture of a Genteel Family in Ireland. 
[From Lady Morgan’s O’Donnel, a National Tale.] 


eg pore- determined upon taking lreland as my theme, 
I sought in its records and chronicles for the ground- 
work of a story, and the character of an hero. The romantic 
adventures, and unsubdued valour of O'Donnel, the Red, 
chief of Tirconnel,* in the reign of Elizabeth, promised at 
the first glance all I wished, and seemed happily adapted to 
my purpose. I had already advanced as far as the second 
volume of my MS. and had expended much time and labour 
in arduous research and dry study, when [ found it neces- 
sary to forego my original plan. The character of my 
sex, noless than my own feelings, urged me, in touching 
thuse parts of [rish history which were connected with my 
tale,to turn them to the purposes of conciliation, and to in- 
corporate the leaven of favourable opinion with that heavy 
mass of bitter prejudice, which writers, both grave and 
trifling, have delighted to raise against my country. But 
when I fondly thought to send forth adove bearing the olive 
of peace, L found I was on the point of flinging an arrow 
winged with discord. I had hoped,as far as my feeble efforts 
Vol, 54. 4K could 
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could go, to extenuate the errors attributed to Ireland, by 
an exposition of their causes, drawn from historic facts; but 
1 found, that, like the spirit in Macbeth, I should at the same 
moment hold up a glass to my countrymen, reflecting but too 
many fearful images, 


To “ shew their eyes, and grieve their hearts :” 


for I discovered, far beyond my expectation, that I had 
fallen npon “ evil aren, and evil days ;” and that, in pro- 
ceeding, | must raise a veil which ought never to be drawn, 
and renew the memory of events which the interests of 
humanity require to be for ever buried in oblivion. 

i abandoned, therefore, my original plan, took up a happier 
view of things, advanced my story to more modern and more 
liberal times, and exchanged the rude chief of the days of 
old, for his polished descendant in a more refined age; and | 
trust the various branches of the ancient house with whose 
name I have honoured him will noi fiad reason to disown their 
newly discovered kinsman. 





People of Fashion, exemplified in a Senator, his Wife, Daughters, 
Governess, §c. 


The party, thus accidentally brought together, were of 
that class in society vaguely designated under the general 
term—people of fashion : and though no one individual was 
sufficiently distinguished to be placed at the head of bis sub- 
division, yet were they all so far, “ fair specimens,” that 
there could be little dificulty in determining their respective 
places in the arrangement of notoriety. 





A SENATOR. 


Mr. Glentworth alone was a variety which chance had 
included in the general classification. He was a rich Eng- 
lish commoner, and represented that best and most enlightened 
order in the population of the country, from which Eng- 
land, in-her Augustan days, drew her statesmen, her patriots, 
and her heroes; and which still, perhaps, holds her up to 
the rest of the world, as a nation where political liberty is 
best understood, and moral probity best depicted. His charac- 
ter firm, but mild; decided, but tranquil; was of an even 
temperature, remote from all extremes. A certain indoleuce, 
interwoven with his constitution, rendered him passive, and 
yielding to the trivial impediments, or the petty concerns 
of 
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of every-day life, He ambitioned no supremacy in trifles ; 
in-essentials he admitted no influence. In these, his ac- 
tions were invariably the result of his principles, and to them 
he adhered, with a tenacity. which set opposition at defiance, 
and left even ,persuasion hopeless. [lis life had been so 
prosperous, that,-though prompt to relieve distress, he could 
scarcely be supposed to sympathise with misfortune; and 
so little had: the. varieties of huwan character been exhibited 
to his observation, that to.their finer shades he was totally 
insensible, and his diserimination was applicd only totheic 
extremes, The villain could not have escaped him; the 
rascal might have gone on imposing upon him for ever; 
but the candid and tair, the enlightened and Jiberal, would 
at all times haye attracted his auention, and. challenged his 
respect, 


TUE SENATOR'S WIFE. 


Lady Singleton was a fine woman, and a diplomatist ; 
Mr. Glentwerth was an English country gentleman, who 
knew no more of what is called life than was to be learned 
during his annual.attendance on-parliament: the, odds were of 
course against him, and he lost his game, before he suspected 
he had been drawn in to play it. 

A long sessions favoured her ladyship’s political arrange- 
ments : she talked of old times ‘till old: feelings returned, with 
old remembrances ; and ‘till the senses and the imagination 
became the dupe of the memory. ‘Time was not challenged to 
account for the thefts he had committed, while prepossession 
supplied their loss; and by the day parliament was up, Lady 
Singleton went down to Glentworth Hall, as the bride of 
its excellent master. Dissimilar in every point of charac- 
ter, they yet, by a happy discordia-eoncors, went on well to- 
gether. Her bustle was well opposed to his quietade. Her 
interference sometimes amused, if it sometimes annoyed him, 
and her judicious attention to bis habits and comforts, elicited 
his patience for her whims, his indulgence lor ber follies. An 
only son was the fruit of bis first marriage; by his second he 
hed no issue, 

‘The force of health, and presumption of high spirits, had 
given to Lady Singleton the resemblance of that energy 
which belongs alone to genuine talent. Habits and man- 
ners agquired in countries where woman is cailed upon to 
take a part in all the interests of society, blended with ber 
own cowplexional activity, created for her that species of 
character which the French have aptly termed “ une femme 
affaire.” Idle by circumstances, restless by disposition ; lov- 
ing indoleuce, yet hating quiet, she was officious without being 
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useful, and busy without being occupied ; always struggling 
for authority, she spoke only to dictate, and moved only 
to meddle, while in her furor for influence, she had not 
the tact to discern whether attention or neglect. followed 
her councils, or waited on her orders: to obvious contradic- 
tion, however, she was intemperately alive ; and to obsequi- 
ous flattery, weakly susceptible: easy to dupe, but difficult 
to convince, she was sought for by the cunning, and avoided 
by the wise ; gay, dissipated, and amusing: the: giddy, the 
frivolous, and the inconsequente, always found their account 
in her society; and her foreign connexions, knowledge of 
the world, and more than all else, the immense size of her 
house in town, gave her a distinguished place in the circle 
of fashion. One eminent person in a family, generally, not 
universally, produces a proportionate degree of medioctity on 
the succeeding members. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 507.) 


BULLETIN THE SIXTEENTH. 





October Sist, 1808. T ten, we took post, and departed 

for Trieste, where we arrived on the 
morning of Friday (November 4th), at about eight o'clock, 
after a most harassing journey. 

On the night afier quitting Laubach, about eighi, having an 
immense mountain to ascend, and. our horses not being very 
strong, I preferred dismounting: Accordingly did so, and took 
the shortest cut [ could to get up the mountain. About eleven 
I discovered a great blaze, resembling a bonfire, at a short dis- 
tance fiom the road I wason. Could not conjecture what it was. 
Observed a number of people round it. The carriage with my 
companions was, at least, four miles below me ; they having to 
descend in a serpentine direction. I advanced a few paces, 
and stopped to consider—not a house any where in view. I 
hesitated, and again advanced a little ; and by this time I was 
discovered ; when two men came toward me very fast. I per- 
ceived they were military men. On coming up, they asked me, 
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very abruptly, who and what I was? in German. 1 could not 
sufticiently explain in that language what they so much de- 
sired. I asked them if they spoke French? “ No.” Do you 
speak Italian then? “ No.” I at length asked them if they 
could speak English? Both answered they could perfectly well. 
I own I was nota little astonished at this reply. After inform- 
ing them who I was, they told me that one was an LIrish- 
man, the other. a German, who had been several years in 
the British service. That they were placed witha party ia 
that mountain every night, to prevent robberies and murders, 
which had-been very common in that part of the country. The 
carriage with my companions now joined, and we proceeded 
onwards, 

Every part as we advanced, appeared. very busy and full of 
commerce. The roads were covered with laden waggons going 
to, and returning from Trieste—which implied that that city 
was open to commerce, and that consequently we should have 
an opportunity of procuring a passage to some island in the 
Mediterranean ; whence we should be able to proceed to our 
native country again. 

I need not dwell on the pleasure we felt this morning in be- 
holding the gulf of Trieste, and the ships and vessels lying in 
the harbour; among which were a Russian squadron, consist- 
ing of four’sail of the line, one frigate, and asture-ship. We 
also discovered a ship at anchor some leagues out, which (to 
our very great satisfaction) we were informed, was his Britannic 
Majesty’s frigate, L’Unite, Captain Campbell, who they said 
blockaded that fort. This was the most welcome news imagina- 
ble. We were now certain of being able to get away from out 
of the clutches of tyranny and oppression. 

We waited on the director of police, who received us with 
great politeness, and kad us conducted to the first tavern in 
the town ; requesting that we would still say we were Aineri- 
cans. A borea,or N. E. wind, which in the Adriatic is the 
most violent, was then seiting in. He assured us, it would 
be impossible to get embarked, until the gale abated, but 
that he would render us every assistance in due time ; we took 
our leave, greatly rejoiced at this reception, and proceeded 
to the inn: thence we went aud waited on the American cun- 
sul, He received us civilly, and informed us, there was a 
gentleman named Donolan (who was formerly the English 
vice-consul) then in town. We waited on this gentleman, 
and he proved in every sense of the word a real friend ; en- 
gaged to get us embarked, supplied us with cash, and offered 
us to remain at his house if we wished; his wile was equally 
polite and attentive. The inclemency of the weather was the 
only — at this moment that prevented our happiness being 
complete, ; 
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We returned'to the tavern, and passed our moments‘ as 
comfortably as possible ; dined at the Table d’Hotel, with 
the Ryssian officers of the squadron, who at first supposed 
we actually were Americans ; but afterwards, from a number 
of insinuations throwa out by them, and the anarked atten- 
tion they paid os, I am confident’ they discovered what we 
were, é 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weather; Mr. Hewson 
and myself used to walk out to an’ adjacent height, to con- 
template the ocean, arid to see on little frigate, that lay violety'ly 
tossed and agitated in that boisterous element. Not another 
British vessel was to be seen, and the idea of this single 
ship blockading, as the inhabitants termed it, so superior a 
force, increased our adiniration. It was highly flattering to us 
to feel at that moment, that we belonged to’ so superior a 
country,and to that service which ruled so-triumphautly ; feared 
and admired by the whole world. 


On Monday night, (November 7th,) the weather became 
moderaie. The frigate got under weigh, and I feared she 
might, perhaps, be quitting the station. We waited instantly 
on our friend Donolan, who assured us we should be em- 
barked that night—and he kept his promise. Every matter 
was arranged ; the boat, Xc.in readiness ; and at about balf- 
pasteight, we embarked, and were in a very short time clear 
of the harbour. 

Our crew kept rowing towards the point they expected to 
find the frigate in; but to our mortification were disappointed. 
‘They then agreed to get close in, on the coast of Istria, until 
the moon rose, and to come to a grapnel, which was executed. 
The moon being up, we weighed, and rowed outin the offing 
again, in the hope of discovering the frigate ; but with no 
better snecess. [ protest | thought she had gone off the station, 
and felt very unhappy; but did not disclose my ideas to my 
companions, lest I should make them also miserable. In this 
kind of manner we kept rowing in ditlereut directions until 
day-break, when we discovered a man of war's boat pulling 
right down for us. Weconcealed ourselves in the bottom of 
our little boat ; and imagined it might, perhaps, be a boat sent 
after us by one of the Kussian ships; and thought that the 
Russian officers’ attention to us had been to enable them the 
better to discover the time of our depaiture from Trieste. | 
must here remark, that | have been since frequently sorry [ 
ever harboured so bad an opinion of them, they behaved 
so very kind. Tlie boat ran alongside of us, and asked in Eng- 
lish what we were. I sprang up at hearing the voice, and 
with inexpressible joy saw that it was a British ship of 
war's boat, Lausweredthat we were three British subjects, 
who 
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who had escaped from a French prison. Having been. in- 
formed it was the Amphion’s boat, { assured the officer we 
should be very happy to quit our present one, and take a 
passage with him to the frigate. He replied, * The ship is 
at present ata considerable distance off; L shall uot return until 
eight o'clock.” I answered, “ That was of little consequence, 
two of us belonged to the navy, and we would willingly take 
a cruise along the coast with him, if he had no objection. He 
said, “ Very well.” So we paid our people, dismissed thei, 
and had the happiness of being once more under our proper 
colours, and on our own element. 

Upon turuving round, and looking at the officer who com- 
manded the boat, f immediately recognized Lieutenant Jones, 
who had belonged to the Amphion in 1802-85, when | had the 
honoar of serving as midshipman on board her. [ made my- 
self knownto him, and he had the goodness to say, that 
he felt very happy, in being the fortunate person that had 
picked us up. IL was astonished at finding the Amphion, 
instead of the Unite, which we had been informed was the 
frigate lying: at anchor during the gale off Trieste; but 
Lieutenant Jones cleared the point up, by informing us, that 
they only arrived that night. The Unite had stood lower 
down the gulf. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 8, 
Trial of Lord Cochrane and Others. 


(Continued from Page 511.) 


a —_— 


THURSDAY, June 9. 


HE court met, pursuant. to adjournment, and the jury 
being called over, Mr. Brougham conimenced by moving. 
that several letters which had passed between Lord Cochrane 
and Mr. Le Marchand should be read. 
The letters were accordingly put in and read by Mr. 
Law 
One of these letters requested a loan of money. This letter 
also contained a declaration of the writer, that he was fully 
persuaded the whole of De Berenger’s statement of the pre- 
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tended conversation between him and Lord Cochrane was,. 
founded in falsehood. 

Lo:d Melville was then called and cxamined; and stated, 
that Sir A. Cochrane had made several applications to bim 
on behalf of De Berenger, to have him appointed to ac- 
company him in his command to America. These applica- 
tions were made about six months ago. Sir Alex, recom- 
mended De Berenger as a fit person. to train a, company 
of sharp-shooters to be raised in America; and also stated, 
that he should be content totake De Berenger as an engineer, 
Lord Melville advised Sir A. to. apply to the secretary of, 
state, and if he approved, he (Lord Melville) would make 
no objection. Lord Cochrane was appointed before Sir A, 
sailed. 

Colonel Torrens recollected a similar application being 
made to him, in the latter end of December or beginning of 
January last. 

Mr. King, a tin-plate worker, was applied to by Lord 
Cochrane, last summer, on the subject of manufacturing a 
new description of signal lamp. He was there on the 2ist of 
February last. He came about ten o'clock, as be usually did, 
Witness recollected his lordship receiving a note on that day, 
whilst in the manufactory. 

T. Duban has been servant to Lord Cochrane’s family 
for seventeen years. Revollects taking a note to Lord Coci- 
rane on the 2tst of February, from a gentleman who came to 
his lordship’s house on that day.~ Witness had never seen 
the gentleman before. Went first to Cumberland-street 
with the note, and not finding his lordship there, he came 
back with the note; when the gentleman, on the witness 
saying it was possible his lordship might be at Mr. King’s, 
desired the witness would take the note there to him. Witness 
did so. 

G. Tahourdine was solicitor to Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, 
In 1813, Mc. Cochrane Johnstone was engaged in erecting a 
building in a piece of ground he bad in Alsop’s buildings, to 
be calied Vittoria, The witness introduced Mr. De Berenger 
as a fit person to plan such a building. 

(The letter written by Du Bourg to Admiral Foley, was bere 
puc into the witness’s hand.) He was asked if he had any 
knowledge of De Berenger’s hand-writing ; the witness said 
he had a thorough knowledge ;:he had seen his letters a 
number of times, aod did not believe the letter now produced 
was De Berenger’s writing ; he believed De Berenger to bea 
man of strict honour and integrity. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney.—Witness believes the 
writing wo the book now produced to be, part of it, De 
Berenger’s hand-writing—can’t distinguish which—some part 
i) of 
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of it looks more like than others—tis not his general hand- 
writing; the smaller part looks like his hand-writing ; I don’t 
know what to say to the rest. 

General Campbell knows Mr. Johnstone ; met him at the 
Perth-meeting during the second week in last October ; he 
then shewed the witness some planus and a prospectus of a 
new public building; the plan now produced was similar to 
that which Mr. Cochrane Johnstone shewed him. 

Lord Yarmouth, colonel of the duke of Cumberland’s 
sharp shooters; De Berenger was acting adjutant; bis 
lordship had known him since the beginning of 18113; 
witness was well acquainted with his hand ; (The letter to 
Admiral Foley was here put into the witness’s hand ;) if 
witness had heard nothing of the pending transactions, and 
had seen the letter, he should have said it was not Mr. De 
Berenger’s hand-writing; the character was larger-anc longer. 

Question by Lord Ellenborough.—* What is the uniform 
of your lordship’s corps?” Answer. “ The body of the 
uniform is a deep bottle green with red collar, a waistcoat 
trimmed with fur, but no star or decoration resembling that 
produced.” 

One of the Jurymen.—“* Would your lordship have been 
surprised, if Mr. De Berenger had appeared before you in the 
uniform of his corps ?” 

Lord Yarmouth.—“ Certainly not; I should have con- 


‘sidered it as extremely proper for him to do so.” 


W. Smith, servant to De Berenger, had seen his master 
write frequently, and knew his hand-writing well. [The 
letter put into the withess’s hand]—Did not think it was De 
Berenger’s writing ; was positively sure it was not his hand- 
writing. Witness well recollected his master was at home 
on Sunday the 20th of February; he slept at home that 
night ; he went out about eleven on Sunday morning ; but 
returned soon after, and continued at home ‘till four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Witness and his wife went out soon 
after, and returned about eleven at night. De Berenger 
was not then at home, but came in soon after, and slept at 
home. 

Mrs. Ann Smith, wife of the last witness, was also ser- , 
vant to De Berenger, in February last. She corroborated 
her husband’s statement, as to De Berenger’s not going out 
on Sunday the 20th, ’till four o'clock ; and also, as to his sleep- 
ing at home on that night. 

J. Macguire, servant at a livery stable, Cross Keys, 
Chelsea, saw De Berenger, at Chelsea, on Sunday, the 20th, 
about a quarter past six in the eveuing, at the gate of Mr, 
Smith’s livery stables. Witness mentioned to his wife, oa 
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going home, that he had seen De Berenger on that day ata 
quarter past six. 

Mrs. Macguire corroborated the statement of her husband, 
She was certain of the day, because it was her child’s birth- 
day. 

H. Freyear was at Mr. Donathorn’s house, in York-street, 
Westminster, in February last. He knew De Berenger, 
and remembered to have seen him on Sanday, the 20th 
of Febrnwry; saw him twice ; first between nine and ten 
jn the morning, and again between eight and nine in the 
evening, 

Mrs. Freyear, wife of the last witness, corroborated her 
husband's statement. 

Mr. Donathorn recollected seeing De Berenger on the 20th 
of February, between nine and ten in the morning. 

Here the vefendant’s counsel closed the case. 

[At the saggestion of his lordship, the jury retired a 
few minutes to take some refreshment, previous to the counsel 
for the prosecution rising to reply.] On their retarn 

Mr. Gurney observed, that bis learned friend, Serjeant 
Pell, had endeavoured to persuade the jury that his chents, 
M‘Rea, Lyte,and Sandou, ought to be acquitted, because 
their expedition had nothing whatever to do with the plan of 
De Berenger. ‘There was, however, the evidence of M*Rea to 
prove the parties were connected in this case ; for a week before 
hé@ was found divulging the plan to Fion, and now he was 
found in company with Sandon and Lyte, carrying that plan 
into execution. With respect tothe other persons charged, 
his learned friend, Mr. Serjeant Best, seemed to think that 
because Lord Cochrane, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, and Mr. 
Butt, had, previous to the @ist of February, had large 
balances in the funds, that circumstance was to be taken as 
a proof of their innocence, It was only necessary to look 
to Mr. Bailey’s evidence, by which it appeered that they 
had made a profit of upwards of 10,000]. and this was not 
the oniy advantage, for but for some such plan as this, the 
funds would have gone down ; they had enormous balances 
in their bands ; ruin stared them in the face, and they bad no 
other hope of escape. With respect to the next point—the 
identity of De Berenger—it was fully proved. An answer had 
been attempted by setting up an alibi ; but never had an alibi 
been worse supported ; no two witnesses had agreed im the 
facts stated. Many men had forfeited their lives on less 
satisfactory evidence. Now, if De Berenger was thus proved 
10 be De Bourg, what then would become of the criticisms 
on the letter to Admiral Foley. It had been said by the 
witnesses, the writing of this letter did not resemble De 
Berenger’s ordinary band. Certaiily not. Would. any man, 
writing 
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writing a letter under such circumstances, be so e: gregiously 
foolish as not to endeavour to disguise his usual style of writin g? 
The next subject to which he must advert was Lord Coc h- 
rane’s allidavit. Here the learned counsel noticed the great 
jmprobability there was that the noble lord could have been so 
much deceived in the dress of De Berenger as to believe it 
to be such as he had stated in his aflidavit. The fact was, 
that Lord Cochrane had recently involved himself in his stock- 
jobbing transactions ; something was necessary to be doue to 
get out of the labyrinth; the fraud which had caused so 
much discussion was arranged, and M. De Berenger was 
dispatched to take his part in it. The fraud was dis- 
covered, and traeed into his lordship’s house. He was loudly 
called on to suy something, and he had, in an unlucky 
hour, made the affidavit ia question. The learned coun- 
sel concluded by observing, he could not doubt but the 
jery, and every one who had heard the evidence, must be 
convinced that Berer nger and Du Bourg were one and the 
same person. It would also be seen that he was not the 
principal, but the agent only, ‘This established, ail the rest 
would follow. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Nthe morning of the journey of the emperor of Russia 

and the king of Proseia to London, we are told that 
two.foreign gentlemen drove up in a coach and four to the 
Rose dun, at Sittingboarn, and on alighting, were shewn 
int@a sinall room by the Jandlord’s daughte fe with apologies 
for their inabily y to accommodate them beticr, as tl ey were 
much engaged in preparations for the emperor and king, 
who were expected very shortly to change horses at id break- 
last there, and then withdrew. On a waiter appeating, one 
of the gentlemen asked the Jandlord’s name—* Ballard” 
was the reply : Was that young lady his daughter ¢ Yes: 
and then they enquired if it was not cus tomisiry ior the lands 
lady or some one of her family to make break fast for their 
guests, ‘The waiter answered, it was not usual, bat Miss 
B. would do it with pleasure if it was their wish 5 the said 
itwas, and she came in for that purpose, and as the gentle- 
men stocd, she did the same from respect. One of the 
itangers entered into conversation with her, and among 
other questions asked hee how many children the:e were ol 
them, to which she answered tea, She then asked it they 
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knew how long the sovereigns would be? Very shortly—why ? 
] am anxious to see them: they say the Emperor Alexander 
is the handsomest man that ever was; is he pray ? Why 
no, not exactly ; but you may depend on it you will see him, 
Well! IL declare I should like of all things to shake hands 
with him. Should you, indeed? will you shake hands with 
me? She did so, and he pressed it to his lips very respect. 
fully, saying, he wished her healih and prosperity; and on 
going out, said to the landlord, Good day, Ballard, I wish 
vou joy and comfort with your ten children—tI shall remember 
the Rose Inn, depend upon it; and with his companion 
Jumped into the chaise and drove off. Lord Yarmouth coming 
by shortly afterwards, informed thein their visitors were the 
emperor of Russia and king of Reussia ; and which, on being 
further confirmed, their astonishment and admiration at the 
affability and unassuming manners of these illustrious personages, 
was past description. 





ANECDOTE OF BLUCHER. 


f bw following anecdote of this hero may be implicitly 
relied on; we have it from a gentleman who was present. 
On June 19, a lady from Hammersmith, with her family, 
requested an audience of the field-marshal. On being ushered 
into the room where he was sitting, she was so overpowered by 
her feelings as to burst into a flood of tears, and sunk sense 
less onthe floor. It was some time before she could be re 
stored, and on being anxiously asked the cause of her. emo 
tion, shesaid that she had entreated that interview, to thank 
the general for having saved the life of ber son. He was 
lieutenant of marines on board the Courageux man of war, 
whicl was stationed in the Baltic, in the year 1812, ata period 
of war between Great Britain and Prussia; he commanded 
a boat’s crew who had volunteered to effect a Janding, and 
in the attewpt they were cast away in a violent storm, on the 
coast of Pomerania, of which province and the strong fortress 
of Colberg, General Blucher was governor. He made every 
possible exertion to save these brave men, and succeeded ia 
bringing them to Colberg. They had been some days in the 
boat; they were naked, famishing, and pennyless. He clothed 
them, fed them, and supplied them with money and every 
other necessary, himself superintending the arrangements 
for their comfort, and finally restored them to their country. 
So wholly was the lady overpowered by her maternal feelings, 
that it was with difficulty she could assume sufficient calm 
ness to rejate the aboye narrative; and when she had finished, 
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she threw herself at the hero’s feet, and there in a sort of 
frenzy snatched a scrap of paper which was lying on the 
table, which she said she would keep as an eternal memorial 
¢ the hero who had saved the life of her son. The genéral, 
who had been no unmoved spectator of. this scene, took out a 
pion on which he wrote his name, which he presented to her, 
saying at the same time, “ Good God! what have I done; 
when a soldier beholdsa feilow-creature in distress, shall he 
stay to ask whether he is a friend or an enemy!” 





Tilumination at Mr. Boulion’s, at Soho, in Staffordshire. 
WRITTEN BY A SPECTATOR. 


T is impossible to impart fully to the reader the impres- 

sion made upon my own mind by this grand and splendid 
scene. The building is regularly constructed in well-pro- 
portioned architecture; being full one hundred and eighiy 
feet in length, aud about fifty-five feet high, situate upona 
broad and elevated terrace, se parated by a canal in front 
from the amphitheatre formed by an opposite hill, fringed 
with plantations. These local advantages presenting an op- 
portunity seldom equalled for an exhibition of the kind, 
were happily seized and employed to produce one of the 
most magnificent and enchanting coup de’ce.ls [ have ever 
witnessed. Entirely insulated from the building, at the 
height of about fifteen feet, rose a radiant ‘star, of closely 
studded In imps, not less than twelve feet diameter, and so sus- 
pended as to be perfectly transparent. On the cupola of 
the building was placed a crown of proportionate dimensions, 
most correctly emblazoned with variegated lamps, vieing in 
effect with the richest gems, and by a happy contrivance in 
the representation of the crimson cushion, a richness and 
softness of tone in the colouring was produced which had 
the most pleasing effect. [immediately below was the prince’s 
plume, with the letters G. R. comprising together an emblem 
of the British government, under whose auspices appeared 
the word “ Peace,” the letters of which, though inter- 
mingled with the rays of a resplendent rising sun, were, by 
a peculiar management, in their colouri: ng, ren lered particas 
larly conspicuous and striking to the eye: this device occu 
pied the space above the priucipal entrance door, the pill urs 
of which were wreathed with lamps, and on each side of 
them was suspended a fleur de lis. Below the cornice, inscribed 
along the whole extent of the manafactory, in characte: bof 
between two and three feet, were the words “ By perseverance 
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valour, usion, and magnanimity,” and in connection with that 
inscription « were represented, in the end divisions of the 
building, two shields, the one on the left inclosing the 
motto, “ Europe reposes free,” and that on the right, “ Com- 
merce and the arts revive.” The whole contour of the front 
of the building was accurately defined by lamps. The ex- 
quisite taste discovered in blending the colours of the laps, 
so as to harmonize with all the expression of a fine paiating, 
and the correctness of the proportions observed in the various 
devices, constituted one of those excellencies which baffle my 
power of description. [tis the general opinion of all with 
whom | have conversed, that the whole was a master-piece of 
lustre and magnificence. Some faint idea of this excellence 
may be given by observing that, though the letters compris- 
ing the inscription were more than two feet high, and the 
crown exceeded fourteen feet in c.ameter, yet, at the distance 
at which the spectators were necessarily placed, the general 
effect produced was that of one complete emblazoned picture, 
in.admirable keeping. 

During the evening four balloons were seit up, some of 
them of large dimensions, and so ingeniously contrived 
as to carry with them a variety of fire-works, which were 
gradually discharged in the course of their ascent, thus 
marking their tract by vivid trains of light; a happy, and 
I believe, a novel idea in pyrotechny, which may hereafter 
admit of considerable extension. A_ profusion of excellent 
rockets, and some Bengola lights, judiciously placed, added 
much to the gratification of the spectators. Discharges from 
a (welve-pounder and several smaller pieces of ordnance served 
as signals for the rise of the balloons, 

It is conjectured that there were not less than 50.000 
specia ors on the ground at the same time; and, perhaps, 
one of the most interesting points of view in which this 
brilliant spectacle can be contemplated, was the appear- 
ance of such an immense multitude, arranged in a natural 
amphitheatre, their countenances distinctly perceptible by 
the reflection from the lights, beaming with mingled pieasure 
and surptise. Indeed it may be said of this fete, from the 
conception displayed in the design, joined to the resources 
and skill employed in the execution, that it was altogether 
worthy to commemorate the triumphant close of the longest 
and inost arcuous contest in’ which the British nation was 
ever engaged ; and so tully did every individual assembled on 
the occasion appear to have participated in my sentiments, 
and so careful were the visitors not to abuse the liberality 
freely exercised for their gratification, that, notwithstanding 
the extreme pressure inevitably arising from an immense con- 
course of people, Lam happy to add, that not the least injury, 
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of apermanent nature, has been done to Mr. Boulton’s grounds 
and park. 





Curious Account of a Madman at Zurich. 
[From Baron Grimm’s Memoirs.] 
January, 1774 


ie spite of all the declamations in the worl: pons ee ing 
truths must always be allowed. In the firsa plat it th 
feeling of our existence, that the consciousness of being, is our 
first source of happiness, since all the pleasing affec 
are capable of experiencing have no other princi gle, ! 
other measure. Ip the second place, and this trathis only tl 
necessary result of the first, that this feeling scarcely ( 
us; that it attaches itself tous even in our sufferings, and 
is of itself alone neatly a counterpoise to almost all the ills of 
life. 

When this sentiment is weakened, when it begins to be 
extinct, it is scarcely worth calculating whether it be a happi- 
ness to live or not. This calculation was perhaps never made 
with more good sense and simplicity than by one of the inhabi- 
tants of the mad-house at Zunch. He was rather atilicted by 
imbecility than madness, and was allowed his entire liberty, 
which he never misused. His happiness was confined solely 
to ringing the bells of the parish church, bat when he 
grew old, whether he was really less capable of filling this 
august fas ction, or whether the jealousies and intrigues tha 
reign in republics penetrate even into their ho pitals, the 





evel 





poor creature was de prived of his employm ‘nt. Tuis stroke 
plunged him into the utmost po tlate5 but without making 
any complaints, he sought the master of the great works, 
and said to him, with that sublime tranquillity i 
spired by a determined resolution: “ 1 come 
ask a favour of you. 1 used to ring the bells; it wes the 
only thing in the world in which I could make myself use- 
ful, but they will not let me do it any longer, Do me the 
pleasure then of cutting off my head; I cannot do it myse! 
or [ would spare you the trouble.” At the same time | 
placed himsclf in an attitude to reeeive the favour he se- 
licited. The magistrate to whom this scene was related 


3 
Was extremely touched by it, and determined to recom- 
pense, even in the lowest among the citizens, the desire 


of being useful. The man was re-established in his former 
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honours, some assistance only was ordered him in case itshould 
be wanted, and he died ringing the bells. 








A REFLECTION, 


HE frequent recollection of the rapidity with which time 
flies will convince us of the great importance of pro- 
perly improving it, and of the infinite consequence of doing so 
toour future happiness . 





ANECDOTES. 
UKE GEORGE was educated at the university of 


Jena, after which he visited several of the courts of 
Germany, and in 1608, madea tour to England, France and 
lialy. On his return home he engaged for some time in the 
service of Christian [V. of Denmark, and distinguished himseif 
at the siege of Colmar, where he received two wounds. In 
1612 he joined the imperial army, and in 1619 he was de- 
clared general of the circle of Lower Saxony. Afterwards he 
attached himself to the standard of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, and acquired great glory in several battles and sieges, 
In 1680 he defeated General Merode near Oldenbargh, which 
victory was followed by the capture of Hamelen, Osna- 
burgh, and Petershagen. In 1654 tie was again named gene- 
ral of the circle of Lower Saxony, and in conjunction with 
Melander, commander of the Hessian forces, he defeated 
the Imperialists near Hoxter, took several fortresses, parti- 
cularly Bukkebourg and Newstadt. When the neutrality 
was violated by the seizure of the bishopric of Hildesheim 
by the emperor, Duke George again took the field with 
the Swedes; but at the siege of Wolfenbuttel he was at- 
tacked by a severe illness, which carried him off April 2, 1642. 
This biographic sketch is here inserted to refute an in- 
vidious observation ascribed to the late Lord Orford, by the 
compiler of two volumes of his sayings, in which he thus 
Speoks of Frederick, prince of Wales. “ I recollect none 
of his ancesiors eminent in arms.” Now that a nobleman 
who had read so much history should make this assertion 
is very unaccountable ; for the most cursory enquiry must 
have convinced him that few families -have been more dis- 
tinguished by military services than the house of Bruns- 
wick Chaity, however, would nuce us to believe, that 
the remark was fastened on Horsce Walpole, when he was 
incapable of vindicating himself from the folly or the false- 
hood. 
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A new Remedy for Affections of the Lungs. 
[From Baron Grimm's Memoirs.] 


Will not be entirely responsible for the efficacy of the 

remedy mentioned in the following recital ; but, since a 
literary pharmacopolist, or, if { am required to speak more 
plainly, a druggist, like myself, must have somewhat of 
every thing in his shop; and since my sovereign remedy for 
diseases of the lungs, if it does not perform a cure, can at 
least do the patient no harm, | will beg you to read and have 
recourse to it, if you have occasion, provided you have faith, 
and bottles toseal. 

An officer in garrison at Rochefort, wearied with having 
pursued for a long time, without effect, the usual remedies 
for an obstinate cold, abandoned them at last, and resumed 
his ordinary course of life. He soon began to spit blood, and 
his lungs appeared seriously affected; still he persisted in 
abstaining from his remedies. One day having bottled off a 
cask of wine in his cellar, he had half a pound of rosin and 
half a pound of yellow wax brought into his room, which 
he set about heating over a brazier, to seal down the corks 
of the bottles. This operation having lasted a hour andahalf, 
he thought that he spit more freely, and that his cough was 
less dry and frequent. It then occurred to him that this might 
be the effect of the fumigation be had undergone, and he de- 
termined to renew the experiment: le accordingly walked 
about his room, keeping the doors and windows close shyt, 
in a perfect cloud formed by the smoke, and in four or five 
days found himself perfect!y cured. He imparted the dis- 
covery to the surgeon of his regiment, who, without having 
any great faith in its efficacy, thought there would be nohirm 
in trying the experiment upona soldier in the hospital, who 
was dying of a pulmonary complaint. He had him broughtto 
hishouse, and made him, at intervals of four hours, undergo 
a fumigation proportioned to his strength; for being ina 
very weak state, he might have been suffocated by too strong 
asmoke. From the second day the patient’s cough began 
to abate, and in six weeks his health was perfectly re- 


established. 





Anecdote of Dean Lockyer. 


R. LOCKY ER, in the former part of bis life, was chaplain 
to the factory at Hambargh, wheuce he went every year 
Vol. 54. + M to 
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to visit the court of Hanover; whereby’ he became very 
well known to King George the First, who knew how to tem- 
per the cares of royalty with the pleasures of private life, 
and commonly invited six or eight of his friends to pass 
the evening with him. His majesty seeing Dr. Lockyer 
one day at court, spoke to the duchess of Ancaster, who was 
almost always of the party, that she should ask Dr. Lockyer 
to come that evening. When the company ‘met in the 
evening, Dr. Lockyer was not there; and the king asked 
the duchess if she had spokento bim as he desired. “ Yes,” 
she said, “ but the doctor presents his humble duty to your 
majesty, and hopes your majesty will have the goodness to 
excuse him at present; for he is soliciting some prefer- 
ment from your ministers, and he fears it might be some ob- 
stacle io him if it should be known that he had the honour 
of keeping such good company.” Theking laughed very hear- 
tily, and said he believed he was in the right. Not many 
weeks afterwards Dr, Lockyer kissed the kiug’s hand for the 
deanery of Peterborough ; and as he was raising himself from 
kneeling, the king inclined forwards, and with great good 
humour whispered in his ear, “ Well, now doctor you will 
not be afraid to come inan evening: | would have you come 
this evening.” 





ECONOMY. 


Very celebrated actress, whose taste is equalled by her 

ceconomy, was lately under the necessity of inviting 
a friend to dinner. The following was her bill of fare, and 
the expence of each dish :— 


Top dish, two herrings, one penny; middle ditto, half 
an ounce of melted butter, three farthings; bottom dish, 
three mutton chops, cut very thin, two-pence ; side dishes, 
a pound of potatoes, a half-penny; pickled cabbage, three 
farthings. The fish being removed, two larks, with plenty 
of crumbs, were served up, one penny half-penny;_ the 
mution being removed, a French roll, boiled for a pudding, 
one half-penny; parsley was used for garnish, ‘Vota! ex- 
pence of the dinner seven-pence. The dinner was served up 
on china; leoked light, tasteful, and very elegant ; the dishes 
were well proportioned, the table was small, and the appetites 
of appropriate dimensions. No bread was introduced, potatoes 
being frugally substituted, 


POETRY. 
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t Lines, written while perambulating a beautiful Grove, the Property of 
ir J. H. Seale, Esq. near Dartmouth, Devon. 
" OV’D scenes of childhood’s happy hours, 
Fe Which seasons deck with sweetest flow’rs ; 
D When far remov’d from you, so dear! 
uw In reverie 1 wander’d here. : 
Here tow’ring fancy wing’d to view 
Ts Scenes often seen, yet ever new, 
y To share your solitude I come, 
e Oh shield me in your holy gloom! 
Attend my steps whilst here I rove, 
r Ye guardian spirits of the grovel 
i] How sweet! ’tis mine once more to prov: , 
The luring beauties of the grove. 
e The vista dark, the hawthorn glade, 
And, echo’s haunt, the Joud cascade, 
‘The cooling grot, the purling rill, 
The river’s verge, screne and still. 
And wide around the hermitage, 
‘To muse on nature’s varied page. 
Of these again "tis mine to prove, 
Within this sweet elysian grove. 
: Ungenial souls! approach not here, 
T It is a spot to genius dear; 
g {tis the haunt of faun and fay, 
d Where purple houries circling play ; 
It is the lover’s safe retreat, 
Where pleasure roves with fairy fect; 
It is the muses’ sacred ground, 
If W here health, with all her train, is found 
It is the seat of peace and love, 
ly It is—a sweet, elysian grove. 
sy 


Oh when I’m gone, again, to share 

e Life’s blended meed of joy and care, 
y If e’er a spoiler gives the blow, 

e That lays your leafy honours low, 
May echo, starting from her cell, 


v Reverb the bluw from dell to dell ; 
- And hamadryad, faun, and fay, 
p Arouse, to chace the wight away ; 


And bid him feel a filial love 


. For this benign, elysian grove. 
S 
. To ma these scenes are doubly dear, 


For I’ve commun’d with nature here ; 
Her varied paths my mind hath trod, 
Until it reach’d its parent God ; 

And when, by vivid fancy warm’d, 
These idle wishes it has form’d; 
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That when the reign of life shall close, 
Amidst these shades tu find repose, 
That my fond spirit here may prove, 
A rural genii of this grove, 


A. KYNE. 





For the WeexLty ENTERTAINER. 
SHERBORNE PARK.—A FRAGMENT. 


As pensive walking thro’ the silent glade,, 
Beneath the lofty elms indulgent shade, 
( Whose branches guard me from the fervid ray 
Of bright Apollo, glorious god of day !) 
Where plants and shrubs, of many a varied hue, -_ 
Adorn the scene, and charm th’ enraptur’d view ; 
From gentle zephyr’s balmy wing t’inhale 

‘The fragrant odours of the cheering gale, 

My soaring muse directs her daring flight 

To brighter scenes, that ever yield delight. 


Now as, enraptur’d, o’er the lawn I gaze, 
My fancy wanders thro’ the beauteous maze, 








Enchanting prospect ! fair enliv’ning scene! Bis 
Nature seems clad in universal green— 
Unnumber’d beauties crowd upon the sight, 
The level pasture, and the woody height. 
The eye, admiring, glances thro’ the trees, 
Whio're gently fann’d by th’ ambrosial breeze ; 
And views the sun reflect its dazzling beam 
Thro’ the broad foliage, ver the silver stream. 
Here all the riches of elysium bloom ; 
Here all that’s lovely waft their sweet perfume ; 
Here spring, with nature’s choicest verdure’s crown’d, 
Here Flora ranges o’er the enamell’d ground. 
What magic pencil could its charms pourtray? 
What bard could justly weave th’ harmonious lay ? 
Its scenes of rural grandeur to rehearse 
In swelling numbers, and immortal verse! 
Sherborne. G. M. BUTT. 
malin nm No 
SONNET, suggested by seeing a Tomb erected to the Memory of Two 
Infants. in 
APPY, thrice happy, lovely babes, are ye, er 
Call’d in sweet innocence to taste of bliss sail 
Immortal! pure ye spring to endless day, me 
Unconscious of one act or thought amiss. sae 
Oh! sleep, sweet babes! and quiet be your rest, pul 
Till the last summons shall awake to joy ; 
? Till God, the God of All, shall make you blest, stn 
In blissful regions, where no thoughts annvy ; or | 
For ye shall rise as spotless as the snow -— 
That decks the plain in virgin-like array, dea 
Unknown to care, and misery, and woe, to, 
That bends old age along life’s rugged way, inte 
Then shall ye join the heav’nly choir, and sing bos 
** Glory to God! the great, eternal king!” 1 


Cc——S, 





